THE AESTHETIC APPRECIATION OF WORKS OF ART 


III (b) those spectators who are capable of effectively 
distinguishing phenomena that are autonomous and aes- 
thetic from phenomena that are not and who regard works 
of art exclusively from the first-person perspective 

of a group of spatially and temporally situated Homo 
sapiens--these spectators are not interested in or ca- 
pable of regarding works of art as ends unto themselves 
any more than those spectators who are capable of ef- 
fectively distinguishing works of art from phenomena 
that are not and who regard words of art exclusively 
from the first-person perspective of a single spatially 
and temporally situated Homo sapiens are. How then 

do these spectators regard autonomous-aesthetic phe- 
nomena? What are the criteria utilized by these spec- 
tators to evaluate works of art? Spectators who regard 
works of art exclusively from the first-person perspec- 
tive of a spatially and temporally situated group of 
Homo sapiens invariably evaluate autonomous-aesthetic 
phenomena in terms of the same formal and contentual 
criteria that they utilize to evaluate so to speak 

life as it is lived by the majority of the Homo sapiens 
of the group of Homo sapiens in question. Phenomena 
that do not violate those criteria are as it were re- 
garded as not only "normal" but also as "natural" by 
the Homo sapiens in question. Daphnis et Cholé of 
Maurice Ravel for example evaluated in terms of the 
"normal" and "natural" formal and contentual criteria 
that are utilized by the members of a group of spatially 
and temporally situated Homo sapiens to evaluate so to 
speak life as it is lived by the majority of the Homo 
sapiens of that group/L'Immoraliste of André Gide for 
example evaluated in terms of the "normal" and "natural" 
formal and contentual criteria that are utilized by the 
members of a group of spatially and temporally situated 
Homo sapiens to evaluate so to speak life as it is lived 
by the majority of the Homo sapiens of that group. In 
many instances "normal" and "natural" are understood 

to mean "not unlike nature" which means that in those 
instances any autonomous-aesthetic phenomenon that is 
not "like nature" is rejected by the spectators in 
question--think for example about those spectators who 
were in the Théatre des Champs-Elysées in Paris on 

May 29, 1913 and who in the name of nature as it were 
vigorously expressed their displeasure with Stravinsky's 
Le Sacre du printemps. In other instances "normal" and 
"natural" are understood to mean "like nature but not 
too much like nature" which means that in those in- 
stances any autonomous-aesthetic phenomenon that is 





